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Debate Judging es CHENOWETH, 


Director of Debate and Associate 


Ballot Professor of Speech, Central 


Michigan College of Education 
os 

According to a recent Forensic article by Edward 8. Betz, the 
forensic students of the Province of the Pacifie concluded, ‘‘ Inade- 
quate judging is one of the major faults of intercollegiate tourna- 
ment debating.’’ Perhaps the same criticism could be leveled at 
debate judging in general. In their proposal for improving the 
situation, these students suggested, 
‘‘Judging could be improved by the na- 
tion-wide adoption of a uniform ballot 
containing adequate instructions for the 
use of the judge and a sufficient num- 
ber of points on which to evaluate the 
speakers. ’’ 

Believing that many debaters, direc- 
tors of debate, and judges concur in the 
opinion of the students of the Province 
of the Pacific, the writer recommends 
a judging ballot, which includes the fol- 
lowing items: analysis, evidence, argu- 
ment, organization, adaptation, refuta- 
tion-rebuttal, language, delivery, and 
persuasion. Similar ballots are used by 
Baird and some other writers in the field 
of debate. 

In addition to checking each speaker PUGENE C, CHENOWETH, 
on the judging ballot, the judge should 
write a brief criticism of each debater on the back of the judging 
ballot. The negative team’s criticism should be written on the left 
half of the sheet, and the affirmative’s on the right half. The man- 
ager of the tournament should tear the ballot at the perforated line 
and give each team its ratings and criticisms at the close of the 
tournament. 





THE 
JUDGING SOALE 


Affirmative Team 


ET ee 


The Judge's ratings: 1—Very Poor, 
2—Poor, 3—Fair, 4—Good, 5—Excellent. 


First Affirmative Speaker 


Analysis 

Evidence 
Argument 
Organization .... 
Adaptation 
Refutation-Rebuttal 
Language 

Delivery 
Persuasion 


Second Affirmative Speaker 


Analysis 

Evidence 
Argument 
Organization .... 
Adaptation 
Refutation-Rebuttal 
Language 

Delivery 
Persuasion 


co: rs 
Affirmative’s Total Score___.__ 


Negative’s. Total Score 


Speaker's norms: Below 24, Inade- 
quate; 24-32, Fair; 33-41, Good; 42 and 
above, Excellent. 
Team's norms: Below 48, Inadequate; 
48-64, Fair; 65-82, Good; 83 and above, 
Excellent. 

Exercising my honest judgment, I vote 
for the 


team. 


Judge 
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JUDGING SCALE 


Negative Team 


Round____ Time 


The Judge’s ratings: 1—Very Poor, 
2—Poor, 3—Fair, 4—Good, 5—Excellent. 


First Negative Speaker 


Analysis 

Evidence 
Argument 
Organization .... 
Adaptation 
Refutation-Rebuttal 


Persuasion 


Second Negative Speaker 


Analysis 

Evidence 
Argument 
Organization .... 
Adaptation 
Refutation-Rebuttal 


Persuasion 


Total Score__— 


Affirmative’s Total Score_______ 


Negative’s Total Score_______-__. 


Speaker’s norms: Below 24, Inade- 
quate; 24-32, Fair; 33-41, Good; 42 and 
above, Excellent. 

Team's norms: Below 48, Inadequate; 
48-64, Fair; 65-82, Good; 88 and above, 
Excellent. 

Exercising my honest judgment, I vote 


for the team, 


Judge ____ 
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The construction of the above ballot is based on three principles. 
First, if a judging ballot is to make possible an adequate evaluation 
of debate, such a ballot should inelude the items which are the chief 
units of instruction in reputable textbooks on argumentation and de- 
bate. Second, a long list of items is cumbersome and decreases judg- 
ing efficiency. Closely related items, therefore, should be combined. 
Third, a rating seale of medium length is practical. Numbers 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 represent very poor, poor, fair, good, and excellent. 

Three objections to the use of a judging ballot are frequently 
raised. First, there are those who say that directors of debate, judges, 
and debaters can not agree on a list of items of effective debating. We 
concede that not all persons interested in debate choose the same items, 
but we believe that a majority of the professors of argumentation and 
debate agree generally as to the elements that are fundamental in 
this area of speech education. To support this statement, let us turn 
to reputable argumentation and debate textbooks published during 
the past half century, all the way from Baker’ to Baird.* What 
common elements of debate do we find in these books? The items that 
are in the above judging ballot appear most consistently. 

Some authors designate the same elements by different names. 
For example, one author refers to ‘‘persuasion’’ as ‘‘winning the 
audience.’” Another writer speaks of ‘‘organization’’ as ‘‘arrange- 
ment.’’ Who would object to differences in the name of an item 
so long as it expresses the idea? Is it not true that a rose by another 
name smells just as sweet? We believe, therefore, that a large ma- 
jority of directors, judges, and debaters do agree in the selection of 
the elements essential to effective debating. 

Second, some sincere individuals object to the use of a judging bal- 
lot because they believe it is hardly possible to weigh the items in 
proper proportions. In answer to this objection one might ask, ‘‘ Why 
should some items be given more weight than others? Is argument 
more important than organization, delivery, or persuasion?’’ Fre- 
quently conscientious speakers advance commendable proposals, but, 
because of ineffective delivery, the use of inferior language, or inade- 
quacy in some other essential element in public speaking, they are 
unable to influence their audiences to accept such proposals. Some- 
times a strong case rightly fails to win a favorable decision from the 
audience and the judge because the speakers are crude in the presen- 
tation of their case. They are weak in delivery, perstiasion, adapta- 
tion, and in the use of language. In making a figurative comparison, 


1 Baker, George Pierce, The Principles of Argumentation, Ginn and Company, 1895. 
* Baird, A. Craig, Public Discussion and Debate, Ginn and Company, 1937. 
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one might ask, ‘‘ Which is the most important: the motor of a car, the 
tires, the fan belt, or the steering gear?’’ 

Returning to a literal consideration of weighing the various items 
in a debate rating scale, one might inquire, ‘‘ Are a person’s arguments 
more valuable to society than the ability to convey them effectively ?’’ 
Let us look at specific instances. A minister, possessing a progressive 
philosophy of Christianity, lacks the ability to express it in the pulpit. 
His congregation soon encourages him to seek another pastorate. 
Which is the more useful, his sound philosophy of Christianity or the 
ability to present it? Another minister comes to this church. He has 
the ability to speak well, but has few ideas. The congregation, soon 
becoming aware of his poverty of thought, insists that he move on 
to another church. Which is the more valuable, the ability to speak 
well or the possession of stimulating ideas? A third man, possessing 
impelling ideas and the ability to express them, is employed by this 
church. Because of his capabilities to think logically and to speak 
effectively before an audience, he serves well and long. Should one 
argue, therefore, that some elements of debate be given more weight 
than other items? 

Third, there are judges who object to the use of any form of a 
judging ballot, because they think it is psychologically unsound. These 
persons evidently believe a debater makes a total impression on the 
judge without the conscious recognition or evaluation of the speaker’s 
quality of performance on the separate items in a judging scale. It 
appears these judges think they can arrive at a fair and sound decision 
in a debate without actually knowing how or why they arrive at that 
decision. 

This viewpoint raises several interesting questions. For example, 
if a decision is made from a general impression without the judge 
knowing how or why, then how can he stand before the two teams, 
their directors, and the audience and attempt to give an intelligent 
critic-decision after the debate? What are the bases for his eriti- 
cisms? Does the judge arrive at a decision as the result of a general 
impression made by each speaker and then invent evaluations of 
each debater on evidence, argument, delivery and other items to 
justify his decision in the eyes of the audience, the debaters, and the 
directors? Is it not more practical and scientific to evaluate each 
speaker on specific items in a judging ballot during the debate, 
and to add the total scores of the speakers on each side to determine 
which team did the better debating? The judge, furthermore, by refer- 
ring to the judging scale, can explain how he arrived at his decision. 

A decision based on a general impression is similar to a conclusion 


Continued on page 7 
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The Magic of a Title 


ows 


by WALDO W. BRADEN 


Now that the controversy has quieted down, the time has come 
to tell the story behind Helen Braden’s oration ‘‘I Don’t Want to 
Marry a G. I.’’, which has the unique distinction of being one of the 
few college orations heard ‘‘round the world.”’ 

Little did Miss Braden suspect when she selected her topie that 
she was about to write a notorious oration. The subject seemed 
timely, for many had discussed in print 
and over the radio the problems of ad- 
justment that ex-service personnel faced 
upon returning to civilian life. ‘‘ Mail 
Call’’ of Yank magazine provided ad- 
ditional evidence which seemed perti- 
nent. Upon reading the first draft of 
the oration, I agreed that the subject 
had possibilities. I could see nothing in 
it that would insult the well adjusted re- 


turnee. 
In her first contest—that of the 
lowa Forensic League—many congratu- 


lated Miss Braden on her choice of sub- 
ject, complimented her for her approach, 
and lauded her for the sentiment that 
she expressed. One judge thought that 
she was too rough on the 4-F’’s. 

After remedying this fault, Miss HELEN BRADEN 
Braden once more used the oration in Helen Braden is the sister and 
the Illinois-Iowa Inter-Province contest ‘“t™4ent of the writer. Dr. Bra- 

den spent twenty-five months in 
held at Decatur, Illinois, April 15 and the army. 
16. Again she received more compli- 
ments on her content and delivery. No 
one seemed to think that she was unnecessarily severe on the veteran. 
By this time I assumed that ‘‘I Don’t Want to Marry a G. I.’’ was 
just another college oration doomed to oblivion onee the contests 
were over ; little did I guess how explosive it could be if given a little 
help by a newspaper reporter. Certainly we had overlooked the 
magic of the title. 

Before the Inter-State Contest held at Northwestern University 
a reporter from the Chicago Daily News trying hard to make an 
oratorical contest sound interesting commented upon the unusualness 
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of the title, ‘‘I1 Don’t Want to Marry a G. I.’’ Here was the spark 
that started the fire. What could a coed possibly mean by such a 
title? The Chicago papers and the news services sensed that here 
was a story. Upon her arrival in Chicago, April 25, Miss Braden was 
interviewed and photographed five times. A radio commentator 
clamored for a radio interview but since her main goal was to par- 
ticipate in a contest, Miss Braden declined this and other interviews. 
United Press, Associated Press, and International News Service im- 
mediately released stories which were sent to the far corners of the 
globe. 

The debate was on. The controversy that arose was not over 
what Miss Braden said, but over what the newspapers thought sha 
must have said using such a title. More interested in the sensational 
than the facts, the reporters lifted several sentences out of context, 
misquoted others, and did an extremely poor job of summarizing. 
One press service was so eager to report the story that it merely re- 
wrote the article of another and then added what it thought must 
have been said. Stories appeared on the front pages of the leading 
newspapers. Both the Pacific and European Stars and Stripes car- 
ried feature stories. 


Fan mail commenced to pour in. For the first two or three 
weeks fifty to two hundred-fifty letters arrived daily. Some were 


so eager to be heard that they telegraphed. Many took the trouble 
to register their letters. Hundreds used air mail. At the last count, 
Miss Braden had received about fifteen hundred replies to her 
oration. 

The comments were varied: some complimented her; others asked 
for more information ; a few even enclosed money for pictures; many 
attempted refutation ; several resorted to old fashioned name-calling. 
Unexpected was the arrival of thirty or forty proposals. 

What was the thesis of this much-discussed oration? Without 
the benefit of the newspapers’ embellishment the main idea is that 
Miss Braden wants to marry a returning veteran who has adjusted 
himself to civilian life. To quote her, she says, 

**T believe that the husband I want can be found among 
the many fine young men who are now returning to civilian 
life. You see I have no objection to marrying a G. I. 

‘*T want to marry a man who has adjusted himself to 
civilian living and who has been able to throw off G. I. atti- 
tudes. Such a man will be energetic, ambitious, and eager to 
carry out the plans he made before Uncle Sam said, ‘‘I need 
you!” Nor will he be content with prewar plans. As new 
problems arise, he will adjust his plans to meet the emer- 
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gency. He won’t feel that he has done any more than the 
next fellow, and he will be humble even though he may wear 
the Medal of Honor. . . Although he has hated, he will come 
home to love, work, and live in the fullest, for, after all, 
he was fighting for the rights of a free man. In the heat of 
some raging hell he may have lived a century in a few sec- 
onds, more intensely than I shall ever know or want to know. 
Those are moments that he must learn to forget, or at least, 
to bury. 

‘There is my ideal, as some of you may eall him, yet I 
think that you can see that he need not be an ideal, but truly 
a living reality. The future depends on this man of mine, 
for he will help to build the America of tomorrow.’’ 

Few college orations have ever received the attention afforded this 
one. Its title stimulated enough curiosity to get attention. Unfortu- 
nately the thesis as stated above apparently did not have news value; 
consequently it was grossly misquoted and misrepresented. However 
if college orators are going to speak on really vital topics they must 
run this risk. Unfortunately too many have confined their remarks 
to subjects about which no one could get excited. 


DEBATE JUDGING BALLOT 


Continued from page 4 


drawn from emperical observation. On the other hand, a decision 
made by the use of a judging scale is analogous to a conclusion formed 
through scientific investigation. 

Judging a debate may be figuratively compared to appraising the 
valuation of a car. If a person can more efficiently set a price on a 
ear by an inspection, evaluation, and summation of specific items in 
the construction of the machine, it seems logical to conclude that an 
individual trained in debate can make a more valid decision through 
the evaluation and summation of separate elements of effective de- 
bating. 

Debating is more than stating strong arguments and citing an 
abundance of evidence. Debating consists of finding the truth, or- 
ganizing it clearly, and presenting it in such a manner that the audi- 
ence will accept it. The specific processes involved in effective de- 
bating should be given due consideration in judging a debate. It is 
recommended, therefore, that judges employ some type of judging 
scale to aid them in arriving at decisions, and to assist them in making 
eritiques. 
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Debater Enters 


MANUBL FURTADO 


Politi 
0 Itics President, California Delta, College of the Pacific 


os 


Graduates from the political science department of the School of 
Hard Knocks gruffly assert that for the prospective politician, four 
years of forensics are four years wasted. But having made my voice 
heard in most of the county precincts; having shaken the hands of the 

professional handshakers ; and having in 
my possession a wrinkled list of the reg- 
istered voters in the Tulare Township, 
dated 1944, I feel peculiarly qualified to 
defy the self-made precinct captain who 
dogmatically declares that the golden 
age of stump speaking is dead. 

My debut as political campaigner was 
brought about by the Grace of God and 
my experience in impromptu. Among 
the first signs of the coming primary 
elections was the announcement that 
Carlos A. Sousa, Assistant Director of 
Recreation and president of the North- 
ern California Association of Football 
Officials, would be a candidate for the 
sheriff’s office. Compared to the cal- 
loused, term-worn politicians that nor- 
mally sought the office, Carl Sousa was 

MANUBL FURTADO a League-of-women-voters’ ideal. Here, 

I thought, was a worthy cause; and, 

incidentally, an opportunity to get in some real amateur experience 

as a campaigner. The following evening, before I was quite prepared 
to answer the knock of opportunity, it walked right in. 

The new business had been disposed of at the regular meeting of 
the Young Men’s Institute, and the president was introducing a 
visitor, who had an announcement to make. The name was Carlos A. 
Sousa. Even while the sports-minded candidate was professing his 
interest in our organization and expressing his desire to serve our 
community, I was feverishly assembling a three-point response around 
the thesis: it is our duty as active citizens to support Carl Sousa 
for sheriff. When the polticial aspirant had concluded for the third 
time that he would appreciate our support and was seating himself 
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comfortably, I gained the floor and wm typical last-rebuttal style 
urged the membership to rally round the ‘‘young men’s candidate.”’ 
Quite naturally, Mr. Sousa and I became as close as two separate 
souls could become in the last fleeting moments of the evening; and 
in parting he grasped my hand warmly and promised that I would 
be hearing from him. 

My first detail would have been a worthwhile experience aside 
from its political implications. The San Joaquin County electorate 
is generously sprinkled with hard-working naturalized citizens who 
are still much more fluent in the Portuguese language than in com- 
plicated English grammar. At the request of Mr. Sousa, I with the 
aid of a Brazilian grammar, drafted a three-minute address which I 
delivered on a local Latin-American radio program. While I paid 
these farmers the subtle compliment of appealing to them in their 
mother tongue, in fairness to my intellectual honesty it must be noted 
that I stopped short of Gov. Warren, who, four years earlier, had 
credited them with the agricultural development of California. 

The highlight of the campaign took place in Hotel Lido where 
two hundred fifty followers and supporters of the candidate were 
gathered at a banquet in his honor. I was one of the three speakers. 
Seated next to gray-haired, influential Dr. Powell and young, cam- 
paign-manager Jack McFarland, my imagination carried me years 
into the future and seated me at political banquets of national signifi- 
eance. Managing to get back in time to stand when ealled upon, I 
produced a talk that would not have rated very high in the prelim- 
inaries of a PKD provincial tournament. However, the favorable 
comments concerning the brevity and organization of the speech heard 
and reported to me by friends caused me to conelude that these vir- 
tues are frequently missing from campaign speeches. 

But it was not all banners and oratory. Earlier I had been directed 
to call together a closet-ful of personable men. Meeting with our 
candidate in the back room of a local drugstore, we discussed methods 
of contacting as many voters in our township as the pressure of time 
would permit. Only a couple of days later I was handed a boxful of 
circulars and the addresses of every registered voter in Tulare town- 
ship and told to have them addressed and in the mail a week before 
the primaries. By improving my proficiency at back-slapping and 
adulation, I was able to have the circulars mailed on time without 
writing a single address. What impressed me in conducting back- 
room meetings and getting out literature was the indispensability 
of a technique that is drilled into every debater—the technique of 
organization. 


Continued on next page 
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National Debate Question 


Resolved, that labor should be given a direct share in the man- 
agement of industry. 


Second choice: Resolved, that the United Nations should be evolved 
immediately into a Federal World Government. 


Each year a national debate question is selected by a preferential 
vote of the colleges of the nation. The voting is handled by the 
Speech Association of America and the four honorary forensic soci- 
eties, Pi Kappa Delta, Delta Sigmo Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, and 
Phi Rho Pi. In the spring each institution having a chapter of one 
of the forensic societies is invited through its national organization 
to send in suggestions for debate questions. Institutions not members 
of one of these societies have a voice in the selection of a question 
through the Speech Association of America. A national committee 
receives the hundreds of suggestions, works them over, and finally 
during the late summer offers a list of the most promising topics for 
a final vote. This year the committee is headed by Prof. Chas. R. 
Layton, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Prof. Layton is 
the representative of Tau Kappa Alpha. Pi Kappa Delta is repre- 
sented on the committee by Dr. Wilbur E. Moore, one of the National 
Council members of Pi Kappa Delta and professor of Speech at 
Central College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

During recent years there has been a developing sentiment for two 
debate questions. It began with the students. They say they get 
tired of debating the same question time after time during a season 
which begins in October and ends in May. The National Council 
at its meeting in Greeley during August suggested that the second 
choice question be used widely for the fall forensic program. The 
national question will be used during 1947. The tournaments at the 
National Convention will be conducted on this question. 


DEBATER ENTERS POLITICS 


Continued from page 9 

Political scientists like to turn the sarcasm on oratory as an entrance 
to polities. C. O. Johnson in American National Government and 
Frank R. Kent in The Great Game of Politics concur in their be- 
lief that there is no substitute for pounding the pavement and calling 
at porch doors in gaining the price of admission to the political 
ballroom. Granted. But the man who can announce his entrance 
in lucid metaphors is much more likely to receive a warm welcome. 
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The President’s Page 


ows 


Your National Council is happy to announce that plans have been 
completed for holding our National Pi Kappa Delta Convention at 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, next spring. 
The Convention will open with a Memorial Service for our gold star 
members on the evening of Easter Sunday and will conelude with 
the traditional Pi Kappa Delta banquet on the following Friday eve- 
ning. . 

The officials at Bowling Green State University were most gen- 
erous in the invitation extended to our organization. They are mak- 
ing all of their facilities available to us during our visit on their cam- 
pus. We will be lodged in their dormitories and sorority houses, will 
have our meals in their dining halls, and will hold our contests in their 
classrooms. In addition, we will have the daily use of their swimming 
pool, and our final banquet will be served in their spacious gym- 
nasium. And all of this is offered to use at the very reasonable cost 
of one dollar per day per person for lodging and one dollar and 
fifty cents per day per person for meals. Of course your National 
Council voted unanimously to accept this splendid invitation. In 
behalf of all of our Pi Kappa Delta Chapters, I hereby express to 
President Prout, to Dr. Eveleyn Kenneson, the forensic director, and 
to their fine co-workers our sincere gratitude for their generous invi- 
tation. I’m certain that all of us are eagerly looking forward to our 
Convention at Bowling Green next spring. May I urge each local 
chapter to make plans now to have a strong delegation at our National 
Convention. Let’s make this a real Victory Convention with a record 
attendance and with every chapter represented ! 

Your National Council had a three-day session recently at Greeley, 
Colorado, with every member of the Council in attendance. We held 
our sessions in the home of our genial and efficient Secretary-Treas- 
urer, George Finley, and we thoroughly enjoyed the fine hospitality 
of George and Dora. I am glad to report that George’s health is 
improved. In fact, he stated that he expects to be with us at Bowling 
Green next spring if he continues to feel as well as he does now. 
Certainly every member in our fraternity hopes that we can celebrate 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as our National Secretary-Treasurer 
with him at our Victory Convention. 

Many important Pi Kappa Delta matters were discussed at our 
sessions both regarding the future policies of our organization and 
the specific plans for our next National Convention. Your Council 
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is unanimous in its feeling that our organization should be cognizant 
of the new trends in forensics and in the speech field without sacrifie- 
ing the substantial contributions of our past heritage. Undoubtedly 
there is a need for re-examination and re-evaluation in order not to 
become stagnant. Elsewhere in this issue of THe Forensic, or in a 
later issue, you will find a summary of the policies which your Coun- 
cil believes should be given consideration by our Fraternity. 

The Convention program next spring will include the usual con- 
tests in debate, oratory, and extempore speaking, with separate con- 
tests for men and women. There will be eight rounds of debate and 
five rounds of oratory and of extempore speaking. All contestants 
will participate in all of the rounds. The only new feature added to 
any of the traditional contests is that each speaker in the extempore 
contest will be required to give an extemporaneous answer or com- 
ment on a question submitted to him during the Contest. This fea- 
ture will be explained more in detail in the Contest Rules to be pub- 
lished in the January Forensic. 

In an attempt to recognize some of the more recent trends in the 
speech field, a Discussion Contest will be added to our Convention 
program. Each local chapter will be allowed to enter two speakers 
in this contest, either a man and a woman or both speakers of the 
same sex. There will be some modifications in the usual discussion 
procedures which will be explained in the Contest Rules to be pub- 
lished in the next issue of THE FORENSIC. 

Your Council also made decisions regarding the awards and honors 
to be given. Six trophies will be awarded, with no announcement of 
the relative rankings of the schools receiving them. Trophies will be 
given to each of the three schools making the highest total score in 
all women’s events and also to each of the three schools making the 
highest score in all the men’s events. In addition, there will be indi- 
vidual awards to all contestants who receive a Superior rating in each 
of the contests held—namely, a Pi Kappa Delta gold medal. In de- 
bate, each member of the team ranking Superior will receive a gold 
medal. Certificates of Excellence will be given to all contestants or 
teams which qualify for a rating of Excellent. 

At the outset of this new school year your President desires to 
extend to all of you his best wishes for a profitable and very enjoy- 
able forensic season. May each local chapter plan an energetic and 
extensive program for this year that will reach its climax in sending 
a good-sized delegation to our Victory Convention in Bowling Green 
next spring! 





PI KAPPA DELTA 


Meeting of 
The National Council 


ows 


On August 28-30 the National Council of Pi Kappa Delta met at 
Greeley, Colorado, primarily for the purpose of drawing up plans for 
the Fifteenth National Convention to be held at Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio, April 6-11, 1947. All of the members of the Council 
were present and in addition Editor Alfred Westfall and Past-Presi- 
dent S. R. Toussaint. 

Since the last convention was the one held in Minneapolis in the 
spring of 1942 there were a lot of problems to be solved. Among them 
were those mentioned below. 


After careful consideration it was decided that the program for this 
convention should include the six regular contests, those in debating, 
oratory, and extempore speaking for men and for women, and in addi- 
tion discussion groups open to both men and women. Each chapter 
may enter one speaker or team in each of the first six contests and two 
speakers in the discussions. Each speaker in the discussion set-up will 
rate all the other speakers in his group at the close of each discussion 


period. There will be three regular rounds in this event. In all the 
events coaches may change speakers freely from round to round. The 
rules for all events will be found in this issue of THe Forensic. 

On Sunday evening, April 6, there will be a memorial program for 
gold-star members of Pi Kappa Delta. All chapters should send to 
Secretary Finley the list of such members as early as possible. 

Trophies this year will consist of gold medals to be awarded to those 
who rate Superior, certificates to those who rate Excellent, four 
trophies to colleges that score the most points in events for men and 
four for those who get the most in events for women. 

Each chapter that has more than one student delegate, and we hope 
that means every chapter, will furnish at least one judge to help 
with that ever-present problem of judging. This judging is no fun, 
but it makes our national contests possible and we know every coach 
will come to Bowling Green prepared to do his or her full share, and 
more, along this line. All credit to the judges for the grand work 
they ’ve done in the past and that they will do, we know, again next 
spring! 

It was recommended that the constitutional amendment providing 
for the recognition of non-intercollegiate speaking before audiences be 
made a regular part of the constitution at the next convention. 
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The Council voted to ask for invitations for the entertainment of 
the 1949 National Convention from colleges that could handle it on a 
basis similar to the Bowling Green set-up, these invitations to be pre- 
sented at the convention next spring. 

It was stated that many of our colleges feel that a whole college 
year is too long a time to spend debating a single question. Where 
this is the case, the Council recommended that during the fall chap- 
ters use the question that placed second in the voting for the National 
Intercollegiate Debate Question, and the one that placed first from 
Christmas to convention time. The first choice question, Labor and 
Management, will be used in the convention tournaments. 

It was felt that our provinces should follow, in their provincial 
tournaments, the rule used for the national contests, that all partici- 
pants should be members of Pi Kappa Delta or should have filed 
tentative applications for membership and paid their national initia- 
tion fees. 

The convention chairman was instructed to provide a time on the 
convention program for a meeting of province governors and for 
province meetings, if desired. 

In extempore speaking contests the question and answer method 
will be used. The questions will be asked by the judges from lists pro- 
vided for them by the committees in charge of the contests. 

The Council is anxious to receive suggestions from the local chap- 
ters about anything and everything connected with the convention. 
We can assure you they will be gratefully accepted and carefully con- 
sidered. All set for the greatest meeting Pi Kappa Delta has ever 
held! 

G. W. Finley, 
National Secretary 


* e & 


Formulation of General Policy 


The National Council of Pi Kappa Delta, meeting in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, August 28, 29, and 30, were in unanimous agreement upon the 
following basic principles: 

1. Speech education is an essential part of the general educational 
pattern and is so recognized by the leading American educators. The 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion emphasized this premise in its publication, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy: 

A mastery of the various arts of using one’s own lan- 
guage is the most universal of all educational objectives. 
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It was a primary concern of the schools of ancient, as 
it is of those of modern, times. It is perhaps an open 
question which of the four language arts—speaking, lis- 
tening, writing, and reading—is the most important... . 
It has been estimated that speech is the basis of 90 per- 
cent of all our communication .... There seems to be 
no good reason why this ability, so useful for disseminat- 
ing information and increasing the value and satisfac- 
tion of social contacts, should not be more generally in- 
cluded as a definite aim of instruction in American 
schools. 


2. The best educational leadership recognizes the dynamic na- 
ture of human affairs and insists upon a periodic recasting of edu- 
cational philosophy in keeping with the realities of the ‘‘living pres- 
ent.’’ Cf. Charles A. Beard’s The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy, published by the National Education As- 
sociation. 

3. The philosophy and the methods of speech education need to be 
re-examined periodically to determine whether they are in harmony 
with the aims and objectives of the general educational program 
which is being adapted to the dynamics of our contemporary civili- 
zation. 

4. The national contests of Pi Kappa Delta should be examined 
and evaluated in terms of the following criteria: a. Instructional 
devices (ballots, criticisms, standards of judging, coaching technique) ; 
b. Present and future needs and interests of participants; ¢. Eduea- 
tional ends the contests are designed to achieve; d. The achievement 
of those ends; e. The retention, modification, or replacement of the 
events or contests. 


Rules For Discussion, 
National Convention 


ows 


General Rules 


1. Statement of Problem. The problem for discussion shall be 
stated in question form. The National Council will announce the 
question by December 15, 1946. 

2. Participants. Each Pi Kappa Delta Chapter may enter two 
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speakers in discussion. The participants may be of either sex. 

3. Chairmen. Each chapter which enters discussion must pro- 
vide a chairman for each round. 

4. Demonstration. A demonstration of the techniques will be 
given for all participants before their first round. 

5. Evaluation. Each participant will have his contribution to 


the discussion evaluated on a rating scale by each of the other speakers 
in his division. 


Procedures. 


1. The primary purpose of the discussion is to discover points of 
agreement and so far as possible promote group unity. However, 
beliefs strongly supported by evidence and reason are not to be re- 
linquished merely for the sake of agreement. 


2. The first phase of the discussion (20 minutes) shall be devoted 
to exploring the assumptions, facts, and inferences upon which agree- 
ment can be reached. 

a. By a description of the social, cultural, economic, political, 
and similar backgrounds, the participants should discover 
those facts and inferences which are acceptable to all. 

b. The participants should:examine the psychological and the 
inferential processes which underlie their differences of 
opinion. They should endeavor to find agreement on the 
basic causes of their disagreement. 

ce. The participants should explore their goals in the areas 
covered by the problem to discover common purposes and 
objectvies. 

d. The participants should explore the greatest obstacles which 
stand in the way of achieving their goals. 


2. The second phase of the discussion (20 minutes) shall be devoted 
to exploring the essential differences of opinion. 


Are the differences due to different information ? 

b. Are the differences due to different basic assumptions? 

ce. Are the differences due to shifting meanings and unaware- 
ness of the processes by which values are assigned to the 
terms used ? 
What are the psychological and inferential factors which 
tend to divide the members of the group rather than 
unite them? 
Can they reach an agreement on the causes of their dis- 
agreement ? 

Continued on page 23 
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Annual Report of 
The Treasurer 


July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946 


ow 


RECBIPTS 


Balance in treasury June 30, 1945 . aad 
Membership fees . oa dae , .----.-g 23,940.15 
THe ForeENsIc ; : 34.00 
Keys sian ; ‘ secs ; ‘ 2,432.59 
Convention expense, refunds ... ; ‘ 18.17 
IIE, cdusnanensescacc tens eiasiad ii 105.00 
Checks written off 


EXPENDITURES 

Tue Forensic, Editor's stenographic allowance 400.00 
Tue Forensic, Printing = ; 723.70 
Keys ... , ‘ ‘ jicistenisten: are 
President’s office, Stenographic allowance............ 250.00 
Secretary's office, Stenographic allowance 1,166.66 
Office expenses: 

Postage, telegrams, telephones 

Mimeograph, lettering, etc. 

Printing blanks, cards, etc. . 

Office supplies -... ; ‘ oa 3.05 241.49 


Preconvention expenses ... ; 285.00 
Expenses Debate Committee .... 43.69 
Sustaining membership NATS 10.00 
GUI alike Acne uh datiiarducdintions sai 39.45 


Balance in treasury, June 30, 1946. 


Distribution of Funds, June 30, 1946 


Checking account ; viisttintcdudiiaunaed ecient 
Invested in Faculty Club Bonds ............................ 3,000.00 
Invested in War Savings Bonds ............................. 1,850.00 


$ 8,071.21 


5,536.26 


$13,607.47 


5,286.63 


$ 8,320.84 


$ 8,320.84 
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Chapter 
Alabama 


Alabama College 


Arkansas 
Ouachita 
California 
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CHAPTER REPORTS 


University of Redlands . 
College of the Pacific .......... 
Univ. of Calif. at L. A. . 


Colorado 


A & M College ..... 


Colo. St. College of Ed. . 


Florida 


ION Scvinstiguavensiniue diein wa eaeii 


John B. Stetson 


University of Miami ............ 


General Chapter 


Idaho 


College of Idaho .................. 
State Normal School ..... 


Illinois 
Wesleyan 
Eureka 


Bradley Polytechnic Inst. 
Monmouth poiaiebondipecouss 
Illinois State Normal Univ... 


North Central 


Wheaton 


State Teachers, Macomb ...... 


Augustana 


State Teachers, DeKalb ..... : 


State Teachers, 


James B. 
Indiana 
Franklin 


Iowa 
Wesleyan 


Charleston... 


PRASERMRED seisiencesvsinns 


PNT inte icsieniccnpactgimacniogannchins 
I ithaca 'scdincmntueascarn eeaacieiel . 


SEE. sisethenirscenscuepdtanenee 


Dubuque 


RO Fk as as acacia 
NE, TROD: iv ivcccn in niciecctnccese 


Kansas 


RIPEN: pactidas ackc uss pumsnbeincidstimantons 


Washburn 


Fees 


40.00 


40.00 


5.00 
55.00 
85.00 


30.00 


; Keys 


4.70 


71.40 
60.20 


9.70 
44.40 
92.10 
14.60 

4.10 

5.60 


15.50 
9.40 


Total 


44.70 


40.00 


5.00 
126.40 
145.20 


30.00 
4.70 


80.00 
46.00 

5.60 
32.90 


19.75 
112.40 


35.00 
56.80 
10.60 
25.00 
15.00 
35.90 
151.00 
25.00 
109.20 
56.20 
40.30 
84.90 


5.60 


44.70 
54.40 
157.10 
95.00 
14.60 
14.10 
5.60 


15.50 
19.40 





Refunds 


$ 0.90 
2.20 


1.65 
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Chapter Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Southwestern ........................ 10.00 6.80 16.80 
State Teachers, Emporia .... 45.00 53.30 98.30 2.00 
College of Emporia ...... Se 15.00 16.50 31.50 
BK ctidbveittesnsewsanswabaiaiageamesicens 20.00 sail cea 20.00 
Sterling ....... iieaiebenddaaacateaed 20.00 33.80 53.80 1.90 
I ek cto id ececd aces duesemeeiasicene 30.00 61.28 91.28 
SNE. shiiderteass ewnduphtabacabhdieies 15.00 17.70 32.70 
IIL, anise etaenrcaseiaee Snstate 30.00 47.80 77.80 

Kentucky 
I i a 30.00 5.60 35.60 
NNT drddidiesa cscs tundcuns ore 40.00 40.20 80.20 
IIE 25 55 ciara ckacaeeitavirmneact = 15.00 10.90 25.90 
Louisiana 
RII, Skok. concgacacwamivaceece f 45.15 29.55 74.70 
Ne 65.00 52.50 117.50 
S.W. Louisiana Institute .... 100.00 91.20 191.20 
Louisiana Polytechnic Inst... 10.00 sina 10.00 
Michigan 
Kalamazoo .............. sled 7 65.00 61.20 126.20 
Michigan State ............. lt 25.00 34.80 59.80 
Michigan State Normal ........ 20.00 19.60 39.60 
Central College of Ed. ........ 30.00 7.14 37.14 
Minnesota 
Macalester ............ acai 10.00 11.00 21.00 
Bs EE eid: tinatindcimas nis deomeksaninn 15.00 36.80 51.80 
Gustavus Adolphus .............. 20.00 26.15 46.15 
Hamline ........ ideeoimannaaies - 5.00 15.60 20.60 
College of St. Thomas .......... 30.00 15.00 45.00 
EIEN sxhiSisvici te cceaniac dt nines 25.00 8.90 33.90 
Mississippi 
IND x cide dsiterticgcivinindicetastanlan wasnt 10.00 siete cealle 10.00 
Missouri ; 
Ne aie ott rcs an Sin ialien 30.00 38.00 68.00 
WREERREE  DOWOTE 2c cceoscccccssas.. ip ones 5.00 5.00 
Culver-Stockton .............-..- Bee 10.00 9.40 19.40 
State Teachers, Kirksville... 25.00 10.60 35.60 
State Teachers, Maryville .... psa aees 5.90 5.90 
pi rene aide tion 5.90 5.90 
PRI dwanscuicitnaseade edi dabeccnts ne 6.90 6.90 
i, ae icici panies kon 45.00 54.30 99.30 
Montana 
EN SE Sf 2s cata dgprpairemuaienvag alain ee 4.10 4.10 
Nebraska 
ND i esestapoensedenapaenecarisas 0.89 0.89 
BI bp ccivescsnegeracenrersnes sdenaieg 30.00 21.10 51.10 
BEGREINGD 2005. ncccicsecseeenscievnasesne 15.00 5.60 20.60 


State Teachers, Kearney ...... 35.00 29.60 64.60 
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Chapter 


State Teachers, Wayne . 
North Carolina 

BIN, hale Sh diteetanncveceiunadaesen 

Wake Forest Racha 

REIT ONED: in cimiccniackanccuessnan 
North Dakota 

SAINT. occcnscessncecicvere 
Ohio 

Baldwin-Wallace ....... 

Heidelberg ...... pi 

University of Akron 

NEE siihati sie hiden 

Bowling Green State 

NG IID ics ceccccnenccescs 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Baptist -............... 

East Central State .......... 

Southeastern State ..... 
Oregon 

Linfield 
Pennsylvania 

I No iii nel nics capitate 

SIE IEEE baxinessvisccntindacmne 
South Dakota 

Dakota Wesleyan .................. 

INN Pictiiacceaenspaneanhcekacewecstnnvane 

ME. dab satadudcidcanvelscketsninueine 

South Dakota State .............. 

Es ee 

State Teachers, Aberdeen .... 

INI So iAccnsacicicncderpshasesininntis 
Tennessee 

IID -pcteicuckncidanpientpesictunabkes 

Tennessee Polytechnic .......... 

Carson-Newman ..................... 
Texas 

PE Sivsstenetccssasdstiedcinsinanne 

East Texas State Teachers... 

Mary ‘Hardin-Baylor ............ 

North Texas State Teachers.. 

Hardin-Simmons .................... 

BD ict taknioctadtaokag cistesabegncuigce els 

State Teachers, San Marcos 


Washington 
PIE TRO, iio cnn cccceesicccdeeesc.. 
BUTE  PRGTENE .<ovnvisecscvscccceres 
Washington State ................ 


Fees 


5.00 


30.00 
5.00 
30.00 


30.00 


25.00 
20.00 


10.00 
25.00 
15.00 
15.00 
60.00 


50.00 
20.00 
50.00 


10.00 
80.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 
35.00 
25.00 


40.00 
45.00 
75.00 


Keys 


8.07 


5.60 
5.60 
41.10 
5.90 
87.60 
32.73 


6.90 
11.80 
39.00 


20.20 


17.40 
60.43 
34.40 


Total 


5.00 


30.00 
29.60 
30.00 


8.07 


30.60 
5.60 
86.10 
25.90 
122.60 
57.73 


26.90 
36.80 
39.00 


50.20 


25.00 
20.00 


64.10 
30.60 
15.00 
59.25 
78.80 
37.60 
28.50 


72.60 
36.50 
68.35 


10.00 
106.70 
25.00 
52.40 
43.50 
54.80 
33.20 


57.40 
105.43 
109.40 


Refunds 


27.60 


0.50 


1.80 


0.90 
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Chapter Fees Keys Total Refunds 
Wisconsin 
SIE 5 a wiscisnsccistleuskchscusiubsnetien 7 | nee ee 15.00 
State Teachers, River Falls.. 10.00 11.00 21.00 
State Teachers, Whitewater... 15.00 4.20 19.20 





$2,940.15 $2,432.59 $5,372.74 $39.45 


G. W. FINLEY, National Secretary-Treasurer. 


* & & 


COMMENTS 


A glance at the general statement in the above report will show that 
once again Pi Kappa Delta has come through the year with a sur- 
plus ; not a very big one, $249.63, and that in spite of the fact that we 
have had quite a little pre-convention expense, connected with the 
search for a place to hold our Fifteenth National Convention, unsue- 
cessfully in the attempt to find a meeting place for 1945-46 and suc- 
cessfully for 1946-47. 

This happy situation has come about through two things: 1, the 
determination of the National Council to hold expenses down as much 
as possible, and 2, the splendid way in which so many of our local 
chapters have carried on their forensic programs during this recon- 
struction period. We are deeply appreciative of your fine coopera- 
tion, and now that things are beginning to swing back toward normal 
it is only reasonable to believe that both the local chapters and the 
national organization are starting on the most prosperous and useful 
period Pi Kappa Delta has ever experienced. 

Turning to the detailed chapter reports you will notice some inter- 
esting facts. In the matter of fees for memberships sént in the fol- 
lowing colleges landed in the upper ten: 


1. Southwest Louisiana Institute, Louisiana Gamma, $100.00 
2. Coe College, Iowa Theta, $95.00 
3. UCLA, California Epsilon, $85.00 
4. East Texas, Texas Gamma, $80.00 
5. A three-way tie: 

Wheaton, Illinois Mu, $75.00 

Augustana, Illinois Xi, $75.00 

Washington State, Washington Gamma, $75.00 
8. Another three-way tie: 

Simpson, Iowa Epsilon, $65.00 

Centenary, Louisiana Beta, $65.00 


Continued on next page 
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CAMPUS OF BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Where the 1947 National Convention will be held 


Kalamazoo, Michigan Alpha, $65.00 


In the amount sent for keys the following colleges took the lead: 


SI ST go NO 


ee 


10. 


The war conditions put quite a number of our chapters on the in- 
active list, but already many of them have started forensic work again. 
Among these are UCLA, Morningside, College of Emporia, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Millsaps, Huron, Centre, Oklahoma Baptist, Bay- 
lor, and College of Puget Sound. Others have written to say they 
expect to get their programs going again this year, so that by the 
end of 1946-47 we hope the inactive list will have shrunk down to 


the neighborhood of zero. Everything points to this coming year as 


Simpson, Iowa Epsilon, $92.10 

Southwest Louisiana Institute, $91.20 
Bowling Green State, Ohio Beta, $87.60 
Wheaton, $76.00 

College of the Pacific, California Delta, $71.40 
Lewiston, Idaho Beta, $62.40 

Bethany, Kansas Mu, $61.28 

Kalamazoo, $61.20 

Seattle Pacific, Washington Beta, $60.43 
UCLA, $60.20 


a banner-year for Pi Kappa Delta. 
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THE DEBATER’S MAGAZINE 


The Debater’s Magazine, which began last year as a rather lusty 
mimeographed publication, advanced to a printed publication in its 
last number. It is the project of Prof. E. R. Nichols, Redlands Uni- 
versity, California Alpha. Prof. Nichols is also the founder of Pi 
Kappa Delta. 

The Debater’s Magazine is the technical and professional magazine 
in the forensic field. It tries to provide a rather complete coverage of 
forensics, both high school and college. It is edited by men who know 
forensics, the real friends of forensics, who are not interested in ex- 
ploiting it. 

THe Forensic recommends it to every Pi Kappa Delta chapter. 
It merits their support. It is broader in its interests than any of the 
forensic society publications. If we are to have a professional magazine 
in our field, we must all rally to the support of Professor Nichols’ 
fine publication. 





MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Continued from page 16 


3. The third phase shall be devoted to exploring possible solutions 
to the problem, which, in the light of the common ground discovered, 
seem likely to meet with common approval. 

4. In the fourth and final phase of the discussion, each participant 
shall give a synthesizing speech of five minutes. In this speech the 
following points should be stressed : 

a. The points of strongest agreement ; 

b. A clear statement of the solution which, in the speaker’s 
opinion, is most likely to be accepted by the group; 

e. The principal reasons for its acceptance. 

5. Each speaker shall then rank each solution except his own in 
order of preference. 

6. Each participant shall rate each other speaker in the group on 
the specially prepared rating scale. 
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EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 





<a ee ee ee ee 0" 


I say discuss all and expose all— 
I am for every topic openly . . 
There can be no safety for these States 
. Without free tongues, 
and ears willing to hear the tongues.—Walt Whitman. 


‘*for there is not a single one of those books which does not con- 
tradict some other book, so that by the time one has read them all one 
does not know what to think about anything.’’—‘‘The Crime of Syl- 
vestre Bonnard,’’ Anatole France. 


‘‘The prevailing idea that most of those who take public speaking 
and elocution or join debating teams, clubs and Little Theatre 
movements are stage struck is erroneous. So is the idea that, unless 
one is determined on a career as an actor, such activities are a waste 
of time. Available in even the smallest communities, they can add 
greatly to the personal equipment of anyone. My advice is to take 
advantage of them; don’t miss any opportunity to study public 
speaking or to join a school dramatic society or any other organiza- 
tion which teaches you how to talk and act before an audience. 

‘*But whether or not a girl wants to be an actress, if she wants 
to succeed in business or in one of the professions, or if she hopes 
to be an asset to her husband in business or social life, she should 
acquire the poise and self-possession which acting and publie speaking 
ean give.’’ ‘‘How Good An Actor Are You?’’ James Stewart, in 
Pageant, August, 1946. 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, speaking at the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare: ‘‘Let’s remember this: it takes both the white and 
black keys of the piano to play The Star-Spangled Banner.”—Leon- 
ard Lyous in Reader’s Digest. 


In proportion as we love truth, we shall be anxious to know what it 
is that leads our opponents to think as they do. We shall begin to 
suspect the pertinacity of belief exhibited by them arises from the 
perception of something that we have not perceived, and we shall aim 
to supplement that portion of the truth discovered by us with the 
portion discovered by them—Herbert Spencer. Quoted from The 
Reader’s Digest. 
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Our colleges teach many things these days. Besides the usual pro- 
gram in the arts and sciences, they offer credit toward a college degree 
for courses in safe driving, stock judging, and make-up. One of the 
established subjects is forensics. It offers a recognized mental dis- 
cipline of unquestioned value. It has the blessing of the Greek soph- 
ists and Roman Quintilian. It flourished during the middle ages 
and was one of the earliest forms of inter-collegiate competition in 
our modern collegiate world. 

Today the management and direction of school and college forensics 
have been largely entrusted to organizations such as Pi Kappa Delta 
and other honorary forensic societies. Although they are manned 
by college speech teachers, without the intercollegiate organization 
they provide, our forensic programs would be radically curtailed and 
reformed. These societies are an accepted educational force in the 
college circles. 

As one of these agencies, Pi Kappa Delta invites all forensically 
interested students to another year of competition. There are serious 
problems before the nation. The young people can inform themselves 
about these questions and thus help to inform the citizenry. There 
is little time for delay. President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago says we must begin with adult education as it is too late to 
start with the school children if we are to save the world from an 
atomic war. Among the pressing problems is that of the relations 
of capital and labor. While these forces struggled for selfish ad- 
vantages in France, inventing the sit-down strike, for one thing, 
national defences fell into decay and Germany built up the Panzer 
divisions and the Luftwaffe that broke the Maginot Line and in 
less than ninety days destroyed what was supposed to have been Eu- 
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Personal and 
Chapter News 


Alabama 
A study of the honor group grade averages at Alabama College 
showed Pi Kappa Delta with an average of 1.88. Although Pi Kappa 
Delta was not at the top of the list, it was well up.—The Alabamian. 


California 
Founder and Mrs. E. R. Nichols stopped in for a visit at the 
National Secretary’s office September 12. They were on their way 
back to Redlands after a visit with their son, E. R. Nichols, Jr., still 
with the Navy and again stationed in Washington, D. C. 


Colorado 
After two years in the Navy, Jack Lamb, a member of Hastings, 
Nebraska Delta, in his student days, has returned to Colorado A & M 
where he will resume the direction of forensics. 


Illinois 
Illinois Sigma, Eastern State Teachers, initiated seven members 
last spring.—J. Glenn Ross . . . Carl C. Bracey, membership No. 
13,714, Illinois Theta, McKendree College, is now president of his 
alma mater. He writes that he hopes to get forensics at McKendree 





rope’s strongest army. This year the call to forensics is a call to 
patriotic duty and good citizenship. 

There is also the opportunity for personal development. Today the 
value of forensic training does not have to be proved. It has proved 
itself too many times. The educational institutions offer nothing 
nearer the realities of life. For the lawyer, the politician, the preacher, 
the teacher, the social leader, here is training for the real struggles 
of later years. 

There are many problems calling for the attention of bright young 
minds. Contrary to what Lincoln predicted, the world does remember 
what he said at Gettysburg. There are other causes to be plead, other 
orations to be given, injustices to be righted, and minds to be inspired. 

Investigate the opportunities in forensics. There will be some fine 
student minds engaged in intercollegiate competition this year. You 
will find the association interesting and the work exciting. 
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going in good shape during 1946-1947 and that he expects to have a 
good delegation at the national convention. Other members of Pi 
Kappa Delta who are now college presidents include: Edgar M. 
Carlson, Minnesota Gamma, President of Gustavus Adolphus College ; 
Emory Lindquist, Kansas Mu, president of Bethany College; George 
E. Frasier, Michigan Epsilon, president of Colorado State College of 
Education ; H. Dana Hopkins, Ohio Beta, president of Defiance Col- 
lege; and Frane L. MeCluer, Missouri Alpha, president of Westmin- 
ster College. Besides these many of our college presidents are hon- 
orary members of the chapters in their institutions . . . The annual 
spring banquet at Augustana honored the returned servicemen and 
women. June Berg, president of the chapter, served as toastmistress. 
Returnee Don Davis responded to the toast ‘‘On the Land.’’ Victory 
Pearson, an alumna who served in the WAVES, spoke to the subject 
‘On the Sea,’’ and Robert Carlson ‘‘In the Air.’’ Harold Brack, 
another ex-service man, paid tribute to the two chapter members who 
gave their lives, Russell Johnson and Eugene Beatty. Lois M. Ander- 
son was one of the three Augustana students to receive the Summa 
Cum Laude recognition at commencement.—Augustana Observer. 


Iowa 

Waldo Braden, who was in charge of forensics at lowa Wesleyan 
before he joined the armed forces, after his discharge came back to 
his old job for the 1945-1946 school year. He has now joined the 
speech staff at Louisiana State University as an associate professor 
in the Department of Speech . . . The Beta chapter at Central was 
host for the annual joint banquet and initiation with the Epsilon 
chapter of Simpson. Dr. Herbert S. Van Wyk was the guest speaker. 
—The Central Ray. 


Kansas 


August visitors at the National Secretary’s office included Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Start, of Fort Hays State College, their daughter Patricia, 
and her husband. George Dunlap, for the past year director of for- 
ensies at the College of Emporia, goes this year to Wheaton College, 
Illinois Mu, where he has accepted a position in the English Depart- 
ment. 


Kentucky 


Dr. Clarence B. Day, who was in charge of forensics at Centre 
College while Charles Manning was working on his Ph.D. degree at 
the University of North Carolina, will return to foreign service. He 
wrote to Secretary George W. Finley recently thanking him for his 
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help in locating the position at Centre. ‘‘My wife and I came here 
on a temporary basis for the one year in the hope that we could this 
summer return to China, where we have been teaching English in 
Hangchow University, a Presbyterian college. But we have now re- 
ceived an appointment to teach in Forman College, Lehore, Punjab, 
India, while waiting for the Shanghai situation to clear up a bit. We 
expect to spend the summer in New York City and sail about the first 
of September. I have enjoyed my year at Centre very much. Pi 
Kappa Delta and all forensic work will take on new life here in the 
fall with the large enrollment anticipated and the permanent director 
of forensics, whom, I presume, may be Dr. Manning.’’ 


Louisiana 


Gamma, Southwestern Institute, held a spring forensic banquet 
attended by eighty-five debaters, orators, actors, faculty members and 
administrators. ‘‘Speech Takes a Holiday’’ was the theme of the 
evening. Mamie Jo Sandefur was elected president for the 1946-1947 
year. Twenty new members were initiated. Fannie DeJean won the 
Louisiana Women’s Oratorical contest. Her oration was entitled 
‘The Atom May Be the Eve of a Greater World.’’ She is the fifth 
Southwestern orator to win this contest in the past seven years. Mar- 
velle MeMillan placed third in the state Peace Association contest. 
Judith Mouton and Marvelle MeMillan, who went through last year’s 
competition without losing a tournament championship, will both be 
teaching speech at Louisiana high schools, Miss Mouton at Sulphur 
and Miss MeMillan at Lake Charles. Beverly Dalferes has accepted a 
legislative scholarship to the graduate school of the University of 
Wisconsin. She is the third Southwestern speech major to be so 
honored. Quintilla Anders, who received a scholarship in 1944, is 
director of the Speech Clinic of the School of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Annabel Dunham held the 1945 scholarship. Both 
completed their master’s degree. June Shultz, another Southwestern 
debater, is now head of the speech department in Ouachita High 
School, Monroe, Louisiana. Miss Dunham has accepted a position in 
the department of speech at the University of Alabama. 


Minnesota 
Miss Mordella Dahl, for several years past director of forensics at 
St. Olaf College, has resigned her position there to take up the study 
of law at the University of Wisconsin. She will be greatly missed in 
Pi Kappa Delta circles. The work at Minnesota Beta will this fall 
be under the direction of Dr. Theodore Nelson, a member of the 
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Gustavus Adolphus chapter in his undergraduate days. He later at- 
tended the University of Minnesota and the University of Iowa and 
taught at Alleghany College. He will be assisted by Rebecca John- 
son, a member of the Concordia, Minnesota Zeta, chapter . . . Pat 
Lanegran won first place for Macalester in the women’s extempore 
in the Grand National Forensic Tournament at Mary Washington 
College of Fredericksburg, Virginia, April 15. Dona Kemling and 
Pat Lanegran placed among the first five women debaters; Dick 
Boquist and Tom Hughes ranked among the first ten men. On the 
return trip part of the group visited New York City and others 
listened to debates in Congress. Tom Hughes stopped at Northwestern 
to represent Minnesota in the interstate oratorical contest.—The Mac 
Weekly. 


Missouri 


Carl O. Dallinger, director of forensics at Park College for the 
past several years, this fall took over the speech work at Dubuque 
University, lowa Lambda. 


Montana 


Montana Alpha is the most traveled chapter on our list of 173. 
It was established in 1920 at what was then Montana Wesleyan 
College. It continued to function after the name of the college was 
changed to Intermountain Union. Then after an earthquake de- 
stroyed the college buildings, it moved to Great Falls in 1936. After 
one year, it moved on to Billings and merged with Billings Poly- 
technic Institute. No other chapter has had three different locations 
and three different colleges. 








Nebraska 


Robertson Strawn, who has been at Kearney with Harold Ahrendts, 
goes this fall to Kansas State Teachers at Pittsburg. 






Oklahoma 


Prof. J. D. Nabors, East Central State, announces plans for an ex- 
panded speech program. Dorothy Summers has been added to the 
staff. There will be an expanded program in dramatics. The relax- 
ing of travel restrictions makes tournament work possible in forensics. 
There will be a debate squad of twenty or more. Along with the 
regular speech contests, emphasis will be placed on round table dis- 
eussion. The annual high school and college speech tournament will 
be held. The college will also conduct separate one-day drama clinics 
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and one-act play festivals. Dr. A. Linscheid, President of East Cen- 
tral State Teachers, received the King Christian X’s Medal of Libera- 
tion from the King of Denmark on the anniversary of the liberation 
of that country. The silver medal was fashioned by the court jeweler 
at Copenhagen and was in recognition of Dr. Linscheid’s contribu- 
tion to Denmark’s cause during the years of Nazi occupation. Dr. 
Linscheid is a member of the Oklahoma Eta chapter at East Central. 


Oregon 
R. D. Mahaffey, director of forensics at Linfield College, taught 
in the summer school at Louisiana State University. At the close of 
the term, Mrs. Mahaffey joined Roy in New Orleans. They visited 
New York and Washington, D. C., returning to the Pacifie coast 
by way of Canada. 


South Dakota 

Ray DeBoer, director of forensics at Dakota Wesleyan, spent the 
summer at Denver University doing graduate work in speech. Ray 
was a welcomed caller at the National Secretary’s office during the 
summer ... Dr. Edwin W. Gunberg, originally a member of the 
Minnesota Delta Chapter at St. Olaf, and later transferred to Augus- 
tana, South Dakota Eta, where he had charge of forensics while Keith 
Case was serving in the Navy, has recently been elected president of 
Dakota Wesleyan University. Congratulations, South Dakota Alpha. 
... Harold M. Jordan, Professor of Speech at Sioux Falls College, 
writes: ‘‘I spent an interesting six weeks this summer on some re- 
search work, visiting the Library of Congress, and the libraries at 
Columbia and Harvard universities. I found time to visit Congress 
a few times, where I heard the last two hours of O’Daniels’ attempted 
filibuster against OPA and Representative May’s speech in defense 
of his record. Both were very interesting, but not very impressive 
as speech performances.’’... After a quarter of a century at South 
Dakota State, George McCarty, former editor of THe Forensic and 
national president of Pi Kappa Delta, has moved to Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, where he will serve as professor of 
speech. ‘‘I hesitated to leave South Dakota State because I shall be 
going from a school with a Pi Kappa Delta chapter to one without,’’ 
he writes. Prof. MeCarty will address the Northern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association at Superior on October 11. 


Tennessee 
Lloyd Pierce, director of forensics at Carson-Newman College last 
year, has resigned to accept a position at the University of Richmond. 
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Book Reviews 


ows 


American Capitalism vs. Russian Communism. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 16, No.7. Compiled by Clarence A. Peters. New York. 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 1946. $1.25. Pp. 305. 


If what the Russians believe about American capitalistic democracy 
is as mixed with inaccuracies as what we believe about Russian com- 
munism, it is no wonder that Russia and the United States are having 
great difficulty in working together in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. This number of the Reference Shelf tries to give authoritative 
information on both sides of the question. As a reviewer, let me 
say simply I have enjoyed reading it and have learned much. 


Discussion and Debate: Tools of a Democracy. Henry Lee Ew- 
bank and J. Jeffery Auer. New York. F. 8. Crofts & Co. 1946. 
$2.90. Pp. 524. 

This is another text in argumentation and a good one. It begins 
by covering the usual basic techniques of debate and discussion, analy- 
sis, evidence, persuasion, refutation, fallacies, ete. The chapters on 
these subjects are well written. The more unique contribution of 
this volume is the fine sections on public discussion and debate. Here 
there is an effort to present good teenhiques and sound methods. 


During the summer he taught economies at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 
Texas 


Prof. W. Aubrey Stephenson, director of forensies at Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, is governor of District 127, Rotary International. 





Chapter Stationery 


Will you want some new chapter stationery this year? I have 
euts of our key, both large and small, that I’ll be glad to lend to any 
chapter so it can have letterheads and envelopes run off by its college 
print shop or by the local job office at very little expense. 

G. W. Finley, Nat’! See. 
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Each chapter is followed by a well planned set of exercises. There are 
many good textbooks in the field of argumentation. This is another, 
scholarly, planned with the needs of the student and instructor in 
mind, and well written. It should make a fine place for itself in 
the educational field. 


Eaxtemporaneous Speaking. J. M. O'Neill. New York. Harper 
Brothers, Publishers. 1945. Pp. 210. $2.50. 


Since Prof. O’Neill defines extemporaneous speaking as the most 
common type of speaking, this is really a text for the usual course in 
public speaking. Although the approach to the subject is not the 
usual one, the same general topics are covered. There are the usual 
chapters on speech purpose, speech materials, speech plans, language, 
delivery, etc. There is an abundance of good illustrations. Although 
there are exercises with many of the chapters, the book is not well 
supplied in this field. This leaves the responsibility for supplying 
exercises with the instructor, the place, perhaps, where it belongs. 
This new text is recommended especially to those instructors who 
wish to get away from the conventional approach to speech courses. 


The Art of Plain Talk. Rudolph Flesh. New York: Harper 
Brothers, Publishers. 195. Pp. 210. $2.50. 


This is a book for which it is easy to write a favorable review. 
A few years ago the author published a study on the ‘‘ Marks of a 
Readable Style.’’ Here are the principles he discovered in that study. 

Mr. Flesch gives this yardstick for measuring communication diffi- 
culties in any writing. ‘‘First, take the average length of the sen- 
tences and multiply it by .1338 (you can look this up on page 202). 
Then, take the number of affixes per 100 words and multiply it by 
.0645 (for this you use page 203). Add these two figures. Next 
multiply the number of personal references in 100 words by .0659 
(worked out on page 204) and subtract the result from the sum of 
the first two figures. Finally, subtract .75. The result is your dif- 
ficulty score, which is apt to be a figure between 0 and 7.’’ 

This is meaningless until you read the book. There are also some 
excellent chapters on vocabulary. It is all written in a lively style 
and supported with convincing examples. The study of this book will 
repay any forensic coach. Students trying to write an oration will 
find stimulation and help in this power-packed volume. 








